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Religious Liberty and the 1960 Campaign 


“A Statement on Religious Liberty in Relation to the 
1960 National Campaign,” signed by some 100 church- 
men and scholars among Jews, Eastern Churches, Roman 
Catholics, and Protestants was published in New York 
September 12, 1960. The statement originated with a 
small group of Protestant laymen. Signatures were solic- 
ited by Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, Rev. John La Farge, S.J., 
Rabbi William F. Rosenblum, and Dean Liston Pope. 
While many of the signers are officials of religious bodies, 
all signed as individuals. 

Among the signers were: Rt. Rev. Arthur Lichtenberger, 
Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert, Rev. Arthur L. Miller, 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
Archbishop Robert E, Lucey, Archbishop Iakavos, Rabbi 
Morris Adler, Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath. 

The text follows: 


Introduction. 


“The following statement on religious liberty has been 
formulated during the past two weeks by an informal 
group of churchmen and scholars in an attempt to extract 
a higher ethic regarding religion and politics that would 
be applicable to the practical considerations of the current 
presidential campaign. 

“The sponsors signed solely as individuals, without ref- 
erence to any official affiliations. The statement has also 
been drawn without reference to any political party or 
party philosophy. 

“Its sole purpose is to attempt to bring basic American 
principles of religious liberty in a democracy into a dispas- 
sionate focus, so that all citizens, irrespective of their 
religious affiliations, may function reasonably and with 
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foresight in an area that too often lends itself to emotion. 

“While each of the signatories has acted as an individual, 
they are all drawn together by a principle that is best 
described by a sentence in the statement itself. The sen- 
tence reads, ‘The judgment of God finds us at a particular 
moment in history, confronted by its unique challenges 
and dilemmas, and it is there that our testing is.’ ” 


The Statement. 


“We reaffirm our loyalty to the Constitution of the 
United States and its provisions that ‘no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States,’ and the declaration 
in the American Bill of Rights that ‘Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.’ 

“We affirm that religious liberty is basic, both his- 
torically and philosophically, to all our liberties, and that 
religious and civil liberties are interdependent and indi- 
visible. 

“It is our conviction that man’s freedom is an essen- 
tial attribute of human nature. The sacredness of this 
truth has long been recognized as fundamental to western 
society. The founders of this nation, in emancipating 
themselves from tyranny, asserted their right to life, to 
liberty, and to the pursuit of happiness. 

“These rights are guaranteed in our Constitution to 
each of us as citizens, and also to the associations, so- 
cieties, and religious faiths to which we belong. Freedom 
is fundamental to faith. Freedom is fundamental to the 
exercise of conscience. It is necessary, therefore, to the 
essence of our faith that we respect the diversity of reli- 
gious viewpoints and their freedoms. 

“We believe that it is the responsibility of the mem- 
bers of our various religious organizations to 
vigorously all attempts to make religious affiliation the 
basis of the voter’s choice of candidates for public office. 
It is a vicious practice and repugnant to all honorable 
Americans to set class against class, race against race, 
and religion against religion. 

“The judgment of God finds us at a particular moment 
in history, confronted by its unique challenges and dilem- 
mas, and it is there that our testing is. In the circum- 
stances that now confront us, we must act according to 
our principles, or be found wanting. In the election cam- 
paign of 1960 we face a real and inescapable challenge 
with respect to the relation between a man’s religion and 
the responsibility of the nation’s highest elective office. 

“To speak in this immediate situation will occasion 
charges of partisanship, but we cannot be silent. We are 
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anxious only that the voter’s choice be made on true and 
vital grounds and issues, on the candidates’ whole char- 
acter and record, and not solely or primarily upon the 
matter of religious affiliation. 

“Tt is our determination and our duty to clarify this 
issue in order that votes shall not be cast for one candi- 
date or the other because of religious prejudice or misin- 
formation. 

“More serious by far than all real or fancied risks is 
the damage that most certainly will be done to our Amer- 
ican community if 40,000,000 of our fellow-citizens should 
be made to feel that they are barred from full and free 
participation in our national life because of their religious 
affiliation ! 

“That we may further the fulfillment of our American 
democracy under God, we suggest that the foregoing affir- 
mations and the following principles be guidelines for 
action in the 1960 election. 

“1. The exclusion of members of any family of faith 
from public office on the basis of religious affiliation vio- 
lates the fundamental conditions of a free democratic 
society, as expressed in the spirit and letter of our Con- 
stitution. 

“There must be no second-class citizenship in the United 
States, whether it be based on religion, race, class, or 
national origin. 

“2. The religious faith of a public officer is relevant to 
the conduct of his office. 

“The religious faith of a person of integrity will influ- 
ence his private and his public conduct. The relevance 
of faith to his personal spiritual life is a private matter. 
His religious faith can give him an insight, independence, 
and composure that will enable him to make dispassionate 
judgments in the crises of public life, and lead the 
nation to a more creative fulfillment of its destiny. 

“The bearing of the religious views of any candidate 
of any party upon his decisions in public office is a public 
matter. Inquiry regarding this relevancy is an exercise 
of responsible citizenship, if conducted in such a way as 
not to violate the constitutional prohibition against any 
religious test for public office. 

“3. No citizen in public office dare be false either to 
his conscience or to his oath of office. 

“Both his conscience and his oath impose responsibilities 
sacred under the law of God. If he cannot reconcile the 
responsibilities entailed by his oath with his conscience, 
then he must resign, lest he fail his nation and his God. 

“4, The fact that a major religious group has so far 
never furnished the nation with a candidate who won 
election to a particular public office does not obligate the 
voters to elect a candidate of that faith to that office solely 
to demonstrate our devotion to democracy. 

“This would establish a religious test for public office 
much narrower than the one complained of, and contrary 
to the obvious intent of the Constitution. It would, fur- 
thermore, focus attention on a marginal qualification rather 
than on the essential qualities of personal integrity, leader- 
ship capacity, and policies relating to central issues. 

“5. No religious organization should seek to influence 
and dominate public officials for its own institutional ad- 
rantage. 

“The exercise of public office must always be in the 
public interest, and serve the welfare of the whole com- 
munity, local or national. The rights and liberties of each 
and every voluntary association must be respected and 
protected as long as they do not infringe upon the like 
rights of others. 


“6. Every person of every faith must be accorded full 
religious liberty, and no person shall be coerced into 
accepting any religious belief or practice. No religious 
group should be given special preference or advantage b 
the state, nor allowed to use state agencies for the restric. 
tion of other faiths. 

“7. A candidate’s faith, and his affirmations of it, as 
they bear upon his responsibilities in public office, should 
be viewed in their best light rather than their worst, and 
the response and expectation of the nation should be such 
as will encourage him to attain the highest spiritual and 
moral realization which his own faith can inspire. 

“8. Just as the choice of candidates for public office 
should be based upon integrity, leadership, and convictions 
on basic issues, so the public officer after his election is 
obligated to make his appointments to subordinate posi- 
tions on a non-discriminatory basis, using competence 
and record rather than religious affiliation as the criteria 
of selection. 

“9, The President’s participation in important national 
and community religious functions can be a fine symbol of 
the common concern for the spiritual welfare of the nation, 
But if for reasons of his own he feels that participation in 
a particular religious ceremony is not in order, it would 
be contrary to the civic character of the American presi- 
dency for him to feel obligated to accept the invitation. 

“Participation in special religious ceremonials is an 
aspect of the Presidency that is secondary in importance to 
matters of Constitutional responsibility, such as the con- 
duct of foreign affairs, the governing of the nation, and 
the execution of the laws, and it must be weighed in pro- 
portion to these functions in any estimate of a candi- 
date’s suitability for that office. 

“10. Every public official who is a member of a reli- 
gious group should, of course, take into consideration the 
spiritual and moral principles of his faith, in confronting 
the decisions he must make. But in our pluralistic society 
he will recognize that the values in historic faiths other 
than his own must be brought to bear upon the problems 
of the day. He alone, under the judgment of God, can 
fully appraise the force and applicability of all such values 
and advice for his situation, and he should seek to apply 
all in such a way as to enhance and undergird the best 
interests of the nation.” 


One Per Cent of Americans Living Abroad 


Almost one per cent of all American citizens now live 
and work abroad. They include military and civilian 
employees of the government, businessmen, missionaries, 
representatives of voluntary and philanthropic organiza- 
tions, and their dependents. There is evidence that many 
of these Americans are ill-suited to serve overseas. These 
statements are made in the book, The Overseas Americans, 
by Harlan Cleveland, Gerard J. Mangone, and John Clarke 
oa (New York, McGraw Hill Book Company, 1960. 
$5.95). 

The Overseas Americans is the result of a study financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. To pin-point 
the qualities which mark the effective “overseasman,” the 
authors interviewed several hundred American civilians 
overseas and the foreigners with whom they deal. Their 
findings reveal that much ineffective performance over- 
seas can be related to inadequate preparation and educa- 
tion for service abroad. 

The major responsibility for preparing Americans for 
effective service overseas rests on the nation’s colleges and 
universities, according to the authors. They assert that 
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this responsibility is not being fully met by our institu- 
tions of higher education, and suggest policies which 
would affect almost every type—from undergraduate lib- 
eral arts colleges through graduate and professional 
hools. 

en Cleveland is dean of the Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He had 14 years of service as a public adminis- 
trator in Washington and abroad, a career capped by his 
appointment in 1952 as Assistant Director of the U. S. 
Mutual Security Agency (ICA). He served as editor and 
then publisher of The Reporter magazine before going to 
Syracuse. The other authors are also on the faculty of 
the Maxwell School, and have lived abroad. 


“New Thinking, . . . New Experiments” 


Recommendations of the “need for new thinking about 
the task of the church in relation to the social changes 
taking place in Africa, Asia, and Latin America,” and 
also “for new experiments to test the relevance to present 
Christian thinking in relation to particular problems” are 
found in the report of the International Study Conference 
held in Greece, 1959, entitled Dilemmas and Opportuni- 
ties: Christian Action in Rapid and Social Change (Geneva, 
World Council of Churches, 1959. 75 cents a copy. May 
be ordered from World Council of Churches, 475 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N. Y.). The materials are pre- 
sented in four parts: “Man in Rapid Social-Cultural 
Change,” “Christian Responsibility in Political Action,” 
“Christian Responsibility for Economic Development,” 
“Community Development in Rural and Urban Areas.” In 
the last are given illustrations of the distinctive problems 
of the rural dwellers in the “technically-underdeveloped 
areas” of the world, and of the impact of rapid urbaniza- 
tion. 


Missions to America 


Six Moslem missionaries are actively at work in the 
U.S. A., Charles S. Braden reports in an article, “Moslem 
Missions in America,” in Religion in Life, Nashville 3, 
Tenn., Summer, 1959, an issue emphasizing the various 
missions of non-Christian religions in America. 

The organized activity of the Moslem Ahmadiyya Move- 
ment in America began in 1921 in Chicago, and in 1950 
the headquarters were moved to Washington, D. C. There 
are Ahmadiyya Muslim groups in at least 12 American 
communities. The Movement is regarded by orthodox 
Moslems as heretical, but, says Dr. Braden, “it is Islam 
in every basic belief and practice,” while also “obviously 
eclectic.” 

Throughout the world Moslems carry on missionary 
activity, not through professional servants, but by the 
work of “devout laymen” who create new centers of their 
faith while also pursuing their ordinary occupations. 

“The Comprehensive Teachings of Vedanta” are de- 
scribed in the issue of Religion in Life by Swami Akhita- 
nanda, a follower of those who came to America in 1892 
to represent Hinduism at the Parliament of Religions 
held in Chicago that year. The author has founded 
Vedanta Societies in Boston and Providence. “Vedanta 
does not want to convert anyone from Christianity, 
Judaism, or Islam, but Vedanta only offers techniques 
of methods of verification so that people can follow the 
Christian or Jewish traditions and at the same time verify 
the Truth.” 

“The Significance and Value of Zen to Me,” is presented 
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by Stewart W. Holmes, a layman of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, “who is currently training in the Zen Buddhist 
technique of meditation.” Dr. Holmes thinks that Zen 
is now “the most talked-about non-Christian religion” in 
the U. S., and is “the second most popular sect of Bud- 
dhism in Japan.” 

An interpretation of some 50 “different metaphysical 
or closely allied groups” is given by Stillman Judah, pro- 
fessor of the history of religions at the Pacific School 
of Religion, in an article, “Indian Philosophy and the 
Metaphysical Movement in the United States.” He thinks 
that Vedanta and New Thought in this country are “only 
parts of a much larger pattern of thought, which we call 
the Metaphysical Movement.” “Their impact is unifiedly 
against what they would term orthodox Christianity and 
oriented toward Indian Monism, which they either repre- 
sent, or by which they have been heavily influenced. They 
are growing in power, because historically most of them 
are indigenous movements, which have adapted. their 
thoughts to express the cultural patterns of many American 
people.” 

“Have Christians an Answer?” is the general theme 
of three articles by Carl Michalson of Drew Theological 
Seminary, Robert H. L. Slater of the Harvard Divinity 
School, and Douglas V. Steere of Haverford College. 

Professor Steere is convinced that a “mutual shaking” 
is taking place as the great world religions now interpene- 
trate. The most searching interpenetrations are those 
between Christianity, and, in the various cultures, Bud- 
dhism, Islam, and Hinduism. He closes his article by 
putting the case for “mutual irradiation,” 


How Can Nuclear Arms Be Controlled? 


“We are approaching the point where it will no longer 
be possible for the present nuclear powers to control the 
spread of nuclear weapons,” it is declared in a policy 
statement issued by the National Planning Association’s 
Committee on Security through Arms Control, 1606 New 
o— Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. (1960. 
$1.00). 

The Committee statement accompanies a technical re- 
port, The Nth Country Problem and Arms Control. This 
report, which presents a world-wide survey of nuclear 
weapons capabilities, was written by William C. Davidon, 
Argonne National Laboratory, Marvin I, Kalkstein, Air 
Force Cambridge Research Center, and Christoph Ho- 
henemser, Washington University of St. Louis. 

A dozen nations, many already highly industrialized and 
with operating power reactors available, are capable of 
embarking on nuclear weapons programs in the near future 
if they are willing to saddle their national economies with 
the top-heavy expenditures involved, concludes the report. 
This formidable group includes Belgium, Canada, Com- 
munist China, Czechoslovakia, France, West Germany, 
East Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. 

International stability will be upset and the dangers 
of war increased as more countries achieve independent 
nuclear weapons capability, says the Committee in its 
policy statement. “Once a nation has successfully com- 
pleted an atomic weapons program, it will have nuclear 
stockpiles which can be stored without appreciable de- 
terioration, which can survive changes of government, 
and which can be sold, exchanged, or given away.” 

Furthermore, notes the Committee, “since it is hardly 
reasonable to expect a nation developing nuclear weapons 
to refrain from testing them, world-wide radio-active con- 
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tamination is likely to exceed predictions based on pro- 
jected tests by the present nuclear powers only.” 

The Committee concludes that the spread of nuclear 
weapons power can be arrested only in terms of larger 
disarmament arrangements, binding on large powers as 
well as small. Smaller countries cannot be expected to 
renounce their aspirations to achieve weapons which the 
“have” nations already possess. 

An international ban on nuclear tests and international 
controls on nuclear productions would make possible a 
world control system which could prevent the development 
of nuclear weapons by new countries, states the Com- 
mittee. 

Progress toward the development of arms controls has 
become increasingly urgent, the statement warns. “The 
period . . . in which the major power blocs have a com- 
mon opportunity to limit membership in the ‘atomic club’ 
is, in the long view of history, a very brief one. We are 
now living in that period, and ten years of it have gone 
by.” 

In its recommendations the Committee rejects the sug- 
gestion that the United States and the Soviet Union 
could unite to close the doors to the “atomic club,” even 
though such a move might be in the general interest. Since 
the two powers have had so much difficulty in reaching 
agreement on far less controversial matters, it is unlikely 
that they would work together on such an unconventional 
plan at the expense of their allies. The Committee also 
points out that “those who are innocent of any nuclear 
power would naturally resent being inspected more than 
those who possess atomic weapons.” 

The NPA Special Project Committee on Security 
through Arms Control is composed of physical scientists, 
political scientists, and representatives from various eco- 
nomic fields, who have grouped together to consider 
feasible methods for the control and reduction of arma- 
ments. Franklin A. Lindsay, of McKinsey & Company, 
Inc., management consultants, who has served as a U. S. 
adviser in the Baruch Plan negotiations and subsequent 
disarmament programs, is the acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 


Ethical Dilemmas in Foreign Policy 


The mounting armaments of nations and day-by-day 
diplomacy illustrate the difficult, even tragic, choices faced 
by responsible statesmen, and these reveal ethical prob- 
lems. Is there a place for compassion in the realm of 
foreign policy? Kenneth W. Thompson deals with these 
and other issues in the book, Christian Ethics and the Di- 
lemmas of Foreign Policy (Durham, N. C., Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. $3.50). He also develops his own criti- 
cal position in this contribution to the Lilly Endowment 
Reseach Program in Christianity and Politics. He himself 
modestly calls the work “a furrow” which he hopes “to 
plow more deeply in years to come.” 

Dr. Thompson, who is associate director for social 
sciences of the Rockefeller Foundation, draws on the 
specific experiences of statesmen, both contemporary and 
historical, as he considers “moral imperatives and the am- 
biguities of international life”; the dilemmas involved in 
armaments, colonialism, and diplomacy ; Judaeo-Christian 
realism in relation “to the cold war and the search for 
relevant norms”; “moralities and the international prob- 
lem.” 

The “Christian Ethicist” is in a position of “tension with 
society” ; ‘‘standards of love, justice, and forgiveness place 
him forever at odds with cruelty, injustice, and a politics 


of revenge.” The Christian ethicist is never “completely 
free to practice the law of love or the doctrine of reverence 
for life.” Circumstances so filter pure truth so that one 
can labor “to improve but can never perfect.” 

“We might all in the end be more moral if a sense of 
cosmic humility rather than self-conscious righteousness 
informed what we said and did.” Dr, Thompson writes in 
his epilogue. After considering the general positions of 
John Courtney Murray, S.J., and Albert Schweitzer, Dr, 
Thompson turns “sadly but of necessity” to the teachings 
of Reinhold Niebuhr and Herbert Butterfield. Dr. Nie. 
buhr’s book, The Structure of Nations and Empires, 
(Scribner’s 1959), was reviewed in this SERvicE, Novem. 
ber 28, 1959. Professor Butterfield’s Christianity, Diplo- 
War, (Abingdon, 1953) was reviewed, January 

6, 1954. 


The Taizé Community 


Twenty years after its foundation by Prior Roger 
Schutz, the Reformed men’s resident community of Taizé, 
situated in a small Bungundy village, reports a member- 
ship of forty brothers from Calvinist and Lutheran back- 
grounds in France, Switzerland, the Netherlands and Ger- 
many. 

The brothers, some laymen and others ordained, agree 
to a common life of poverty, chastity and obedience. They 
have a rule of life that stresses interior silence and medi- 
tation on the beatitudes and join three times a day in wor- 
ship with an accent on intercession for the Church and 
the world. 

Developments in the thought of the Taizé community are 
reflected in a recent book by Roger Schutz called Living 
God’s Today (Vivre L’Aujourd’hui de Dien). Printed 
elegantly but simply by the presses established on the 
brotherhood’s property, the book points up Taizé’s cur- 
rent concerns: active presence in movement for church 
unity and renewal; new forms of service by professionally 
competent brothers who go out “two by two” to tackle 
experiments at “strategic points’ among the troubled or 
disinherited masses. 

Taizé brothers have recently gone to live among Afri- 
cans in the populous outskirts of Treichville on the Ivory 
Coast in West Africa, among Moslem in Algiers and with 
the working class population in Marseilles. 

Among centers of church renewal and interconfessiona 
contact currently served by two brothers at a time, are 
the Montbéliard region of Eastern France and the ecu- 
menical center of Packard Manse, near Boston, U. S. A. 

Taizé itself has become a center for spiritual seekers 
who need silence and prayer. Brother Max Thurian and 
others are engaged in theological research. Thurian’s 
books on worship, marriage and celibacy, Holy Commun- 
ion and confession have been widely read and translated 
into other languages. 

In the village where the brothers live they have estab- 
lished a model farm and taken the initiative in organizing 
rural cooperatives for surrounding farmers. One brother 
is a practising country doctor. Others are well-known 
potters and there is a painter. The musical life of the 
community is also creative and lively. 

Projects for the future include the setting up of a 
conference center in the nearby village of Cormatin. Now 
under construction, from next summer onward the build- 
ing will house meetings of people from varied backgrounds 
to deal with reasons for Christian division and Christian 
responsibility in social, political, racial and economic prob- 
lems today. 
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Explaining the objectives of the new meeting place, a 
spokesman of the community writes: “It is apparent that 
ecumenism is today up against a certain number of con- 
fessional prejudices strongly rooted in the great mass of 
Christian believers: historical situations that tend to 
solidify because of a lack of objective information, mis- 
understandings perpetuated by the absence of mutual open- 
ness, the isolation of certain areas of Christianity by mas- 
sive social barriers. 

All these are obstacles to unity between Christians. The 
Cormatin meetings will endeavor to find out what they are, 
study them without prejudice and try to resolve them in 
a spirit of intelligent love. 

—Ecumenical Press Service, Geneva. 


World Council’s Services for Refugees 


A narrative of personal experience, interpreting the 
refugee services of the World Council of Churches during 
roughly the past decade in cooperation with many govern- 
mental and non-governmental agencies (including Church 
World Service), is written by Edgar H. S. Chandler in the 
book, The High Tower of Refuge (Long Acre, London, 
Odhams Press, 1959. 21 shillings). 

Mr. Chandler, a Congregational minister, succeeds in 
telling the story largely in terms of the refugees’ per- 
sonal needs and their views. He modestly says this is 
not a scientific analysis or a historical survey. It is simply 
to tell the refugees’ own story and of the many ways in 
which the churches cooperating have attempted to help 
these homeless and often seemingly nameless, faceless 
ersons. 

Thus, in other words, “this is a picture of refugee situa- 
tions and refugee work as seen through many reports, 
conversations, and visits which have brought first-hand 
information about the grim refugee situation as it exists 
today, and about which there is so much apathy and mis- 
understanding.” 

This is about numerous groups of refugees—large and 
small: Old Believers (Russians) moving from Red China 
to Hong Kong to Brazil, after resisting communism by 
quoting the Bible; the almost 1,000,000 Arab refugees ; 
the Jews fleeing from Nazism; the many exiles and war 
fugitives found at the end of World War II; the dra- 
matic Hungarian revolution of 1956 and the numerous 
exiles from that country, etc. 

Dr. Chandler is director of refugee services of the 
World Council of Churches, in Geneva. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Most Rev. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, 
contributes a foreword. 


“International Migration, 1945-1957” 


“Since the end of the Second World War, migratory 
movements on a quite unprecedented scale have taken 
place throughout the world,” it is stated in a report, title 
above, issued by the International Labor Office of the 
United Nations, Geneva (1959. $4.00. May be ordered 
from the ILO Branch office, 917 15th Street, N.\W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.). 

“A characteristic feature of migratory currents during 
this period, apart from their size, has been the existence 
of political, as distinguished from economic, migration 
movements. . . . Political migration has often exerted a 
disrupting influence on the economies of the countries 
where it originated, while in receiving countries, it has 
led, at least in the short run, to heavier expenditure, unem- 
ployment, and inflationary pressures. 
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“Economic migration, on the other hand, has benefited 
both emigration and immigration countries by providing 
an outlet for the energies of millions of men.” 

In the period under review the receiving countries “have 
adopted more cautious and selective policies of admission” 
than in earlier eras. 

In the present circumstances, the report states, the 
countries most affected by the recent population explosion 
“can hardly count on emigration as a way out of their 
difficulties and it seems unlikely that the position will im- 
prove very much, at least in the near future.” 

International cooperation in migration programs is de- 
clared to be needed, and much remains to be done by way 
of protecting and assisting the migrants.” 


35 Rural Pastors in 19 Nations 


A book about the rural pastors in isolated parishes has 
been written by Ralph A. Felton entitled Church Bells In 
Many Tongues (New York, Friendship Press, 1959. 
$1.50). 

In Angola, in a parish of 22 villages served by Rev. 
Costa Ulo Chindome and his “well-trained wife,” Eliza- 
heth, one of the deacons, Polycarp Sayoke, has an orchard 
with 34 varieties of fruit, once described by a traveler as 
having the greatest variety of fruits in all of Africa. 

In the Belgian Congo, the pastor, Ntange Timothy, 
brother of a native chieftain, gave up his inheritance of 
office and studied for the ministry. He has served for 35 
vears. He “travels day after day .. . in the villages of 
the forest.” 

In Wirt County, W. Va., there are 5,000 inhabitants. 
There are 777 farm families, but half of the farmers go 
to a city each day “to get work.” Rev. Vairl Winter serves 
the “Wirt County Parish.” He has helped the people 
secure one resident physician, soil conservation programs, 
and a “county marketing agent.” The “Lord’s Acre” 
method is used to assist in financing the work of the parish. 

In Japan, Rev. Junji Horii once asked his Presbyterian 
mission to pay his salary ten years in advance. With the 
sum thus obtained “he bought a five-acre farm, on which 
he planted 25 pear trees, 50 persimmon trees and 200 peach 
trees. A grape vineyard was started. Poultry, cows, 
goats, and rabbits were added. . . . The pastor operated 
the farm and thus became an indigenous citizen of the 
community. He also carried on religious and social work 
and thus became a servant of his neighborhood.” The 
parish is now called a regional center of the United Church 
of Japan. 

There are also narratives about pastors in India; on 
the slopes of Mt. Hermon which is the source of Jordan 
River; in Cuba, Nigeria, Korea, Mexico, Samoa, the 
Philippines, Tobago, Mozambique, and other places. 

Professor Felton, who was an associate of Warren H. 
Wilson, the “dean” of the rural church leaders in the 
U. S., has taught courses in the rural church at Drew 
Theological Seminary. He emphasizes that his book is 
not about the programs of the technically trained agricul- 
tural missionaries who are sent by foreign mission boards ; 
it is about the work of the local pastors doing difficult 
work about which we seldom hear. He describes their 
preaching, teaching, and community activities. 


Credit Union Developments 


Over fifty years ago Alphonse Desjardins, a resident of 
Levis, Quebec, assisted in the organization of the first 
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credit union in the United States among the members 
of the Roman Catholic parish of Ste. Marie in Manches- 
ter, N. H. At the same time the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts passed the first credit union act providing for 
the organization and supervision of credit unions, which 
also came about after the promoters in U. S. A. had 
sought the help of the same Canadian. 

These developments have been noted in many local 
credit unions, state credit union leagues, and by the Credit 
Union National Association, Madison, Wis. CUNA has 
also marked the 25th anniversary of its own organization, 
and the 25th of the signing by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt of the bill for chartering and supervising the 
numerous credit unions formed under federal charter. 

Alphonse Desjardins was a journalist who received a 
modest salary for keeping the record of the Canadian 
House of Commons. He was a zealous student of condi- 
tions of the people who lived in the cottages of Levis and 
other communities of Quebec. Further, he studied care- 
fully the encyclicals of the Popes, particularly “The Condi- 
vay of Labor” issued by the noted Pope Leo XIII in 

91. 

He read, too, about the peoples’ banks of Europe, in- 
cluding those formed in Germany by a Lutheran layman, 
Frederick William Raiffeisen, who had found that an 
ordinary group of people in a rural community—including 
poor people—could among themselves gather up enough 
savings to provide short-term credit for themselves. 

Desjardins was troubled by the condition of those in 
the cottages of Quebec, and he decided to try to free them 
of some of their economic bonds and handicaps by or- 
ganizing, in 1900, the first people’s bank, named in Que- 
bec, the caisse populaire. He did this without an enabling 
law, which came along later, with his help. He also did 
it amid the doubtful concern of his family and relatives, 
but with the warm encouragement of the parish priest. 

The first caisse populaire functioned in the home of the 
founder, to which for years came a succession of people 
with their savings while others gossiped and sneered. 
There were those who thought the journalist mad. He 
was handicapped because he spent about six months a 
year away, in Ottawa. 

But starting with $26 of savings, and with the loyal 
cooperation of his often anxious wife, Dorimene, the little 
bank lived on under the supervision of the devoted organ- 
izer. Even when the office of the bank was transferred to 
the quarters of the Society of Artisans in Levis, it was 
still understood that the people could take their deposits 
to the home of Alphonse Desjardins at any time during 
a day. 

fen of the first borrowers was Charles Guillet, wood- 
cutter. First he had from his meager savings made deposits 
to pay for a few shares. Then he borrowed $200, to buy 
a team of horses for hauling loads of firewood. He made 
his payments on the loan regularly. Guillet felt that the 
caisse populaire, of which he was one of the owners, was 
making, out of the discouraged and dependent, dignified 
and responsible individuals. Although there was much 
opposition, and there were members who did not always 
repay their loans promptly, the bank after a few years 
had the amazing total of $40,000 of deposits. And a second 
bank was started at St. Malo. 

As a result of these beginnings, there are now about 
4,500 credit unions in Canada, with over 2,000,000 mem- 
bers. About 20 per cent of these organizations are among 
the members of churches, the type that Desjardins thought 
best to form in Quebec. 

Later, Desjardins met with unusual support. When the 


first credit union bill was up for hearing in a committe. 
of the House of Commons, the corps of journalists of 
Ottawa was startled on learning that one of the first wit. 
nesses in favor of the measure was to be Earl Grey, the 
governor general of Canada. The representative of the 
King of England appeared because he wished to, and after 
consulting with Alphonse Desjardins. 

In the early years of the credit union movement of 
Canada the main force was Desjardins who moved about 
without an expense account and without the aid of mod. 
ern public relations counsel. He financed his trips out 
of savings from his salary of $2,000 a year and ate his 
meals from paper bags that he carried with him. 

It is estimated that there are now 500,000 Roman Cath. 
olic families in the U. S. who are members of parish 
credit unions. 

Once when asked what the caisse populaire, or credit 
union, really is, Desjardins answered “A credit union js 
not an ordinary financial concern, seeking to enrich its 
members at the expense of the general public. Neither 
is it a loan company, seeking to make a profit at the expense 
of the unfortunate. . . . The credit union is nothing of 
the kind; it is an expression in the field of economics of 
a high social ideal.” 


Round Table on Man and Industry 


“The rapid industrialization of Canada” in relation to 
the well-being of people was considered at a Round Table 
organized by the School of Social Work at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. The deliberations are reported in the 
book, The Undirected Society by Geoffrey Vickers (To- 
ronto, University of Toronto Press, 1959. $4.50). 

“We cling to the values inherent in our system, yet 
we do not provide the forms in which these values can 
be expressed,” Murray Ross, one of the participants, gen- 
eralized. Geoffrey Vickers, who summarized the discus- 
sion, writes of expressions in the Round Table “of the 
need for new concepts of freedom and democracy.” 

Some of his comments are now quoted: 

“Freedom is the condition in which we can set and re- 
vise the governors by which we live. It does not give us 
a course; it gives us only one of the conditions for our 
unending search for our course. When freedom is denied, 
it becomes a goal; but when it is possessed, it is only a 
beginning. Like money, it can be used only to commit 
ourselves. Like money, it is dangerous to use it for long 
merely as ‘a tranquilizer against the effects of not knowing 
what to do.’ This new need, then, is the need for a 
change of course, reflecting a changed sense of what mat- 
ters most and redistributing the energies of society in 
accordance with this change of emphasis; a change to be 
effected, like other changes, within the process of adapta- 
tion and revaluation which makes both history and human 
nature but which may prove to be critical in scale, in im- 
portance and in urgency. 

“These changes, and the new forms needed to achieve 
them, must be realized in action before they can be fully 
apprehended in thought; yet thought can speed their 
realization. Deliberations such as we have had affect 
action, I believe, not so much by answering present ques- 
tions as by releasing into the stream of decision-making 
the consciousness of changed need, which in turn molds 
the decisions of the future. The greatest step in answer- 
ing new questions is to ask them. 

“The issues which we have raised are common to the 
Western world. Each nation must answer them in its 
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own way as best it can; but none answer them in isola- 
tion. For good and ill, we powerfully affect each other 
by our responses to the common challenge.” 


Horizontal Parish in International Community 


A search among lay people in the “international civil 
service” resident in Paris toward a sort of “horizontal” 
fellowship for exploration of Christian vocation in their 
new community “cut off from their roots” is described 
by Elizabeth Stuart, writing from Paris, in The Christian 
Century, June 24, 1959, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 
Il. (25 cents a copy.) The text follows, by permission of 
the publishers : 

“In Paris, early in 1958, a British Anglican, recently 
converted, faced up to the difficulties of living his faith in 
the busy world of international civil service of which 
he was a part. First of all, there was the need for fellow- 
ship with other Christians. At best, he found, he could 
share in worship at the English church in Paris; at worst, 
he could struggle alone to offer some sort of witness to 
Christ in the secular world of international politics, where 
ideals are easily engulfed in a sea of bureaucracy and 
administration and where there is little to encourage 
spiritual growth. The Protestant churches in Paris were 
doing their best, but they were ill equipped to deal with 
the problems of a new postwar community formed by 
3,000 international civil servants cut off from their roots. 

“What was needed, the Anglican layman felt, was a 
‘horizontal’ parish created with the support of the clergy 
on the scene which, without encroaching on any particular 
denominational territory, would provide an opportunity 
for Christians employed in international ventures to meet, 
discuss their common problems, pray together, discover 
what is their Christian vocation in the new community 
of which they are a part. 


‘Horizontal’ Fellowship 


“The layman began by visiting the English-speaking 
clergy of Paris, explaining his plan and seeking contacts 
with church members in situations like his own. He 
talked with staff members of the World Council of 
Churches to find out about lay experiments in other pro- 
fessional fields. He toured the international offices, talk- 
ing to officials and diplomats not of politics but of Chris- 
tian witness. There were difficulties: people had little 
time, were suspicious of lay initiative, were reluctant to 
discuss their personal faith. But little by little, as the 
months passed, a group was built up—Christian laymen 
from UNESCO, NATO, UNICEF, Western European 
Union, Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 
They met regularly in their spare time—of which there 
is precious little, what with trips to London one week, 
New York the next, perhaps Rome or Bombay the next. 

“Then came planning of a first week-end retreat. At 
first only Protestant participation was envisioned. But as 
interest and sympathy were manifested by a number of 
Roman Catholics, both clerical and lay, the doors were 
opened to all committed Christians concerned to find 
solutions to their common problems. It became a genuinely 
ecumenical project. 

“Site of the retreat, held May 1-3, was the Chateau 
de Villemétrie, the French Protestant center 30 miles 
north of Paris. There 25 men and women—Reformed, 
Lutheran, Anglican, Methodist, Congregationalist, Mar 
Thoma, Roman Catholic—met together to face their com- 
mon problems. They came from seven different countries, 
represented a cross-section of international civil service 
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enteruprises. Chairman of the discussions was Daniel Jen- 
kins, executive officer of Britain’s Christian Frontier 
Council and recently a visiting professor on the Univer- 
sity of Chicago federated theological faculty. Theological 
resources were offered also by Paul Frelick, American di- 
rector of John Knox House in Geneva; Brother Laurent 
of the French Protestant community of Taizé; Fr. Thomas 
Cowley, Dominican on the editorial staff of the Roman 
Catholic ecumenical periodical /stina; Pastor Andre Appel, 
general secretary of the French Reformed Church; and 
Dean Sturgis Riddle of the American Episcopal Cathedral 
in Paris, 


“Opportunity for Witness 


“From the outset of their planning the members of the 
group had sought to avoid over-organization and rigid 
form. A pattern of frankness and fellowship ran through 
the three days at Villemétrie. Simple services and medita- 
tions in the chapel drew the group together in common 
worship. The discussions were touched off by a layman 
who posed the problems set by laymen’s efforts to fulfill 
their Christian vocation in international civil service and 
diplomacy. The chairman presented a theological syn- 
thesis, questions followed thick and fast. 

“To many it seemed that the international community 
offers a ready-made opportunity for Christian witness. 
Here is unbroken ground, free of tradition and national 
restrictions. Here, in the background, are the secular 
ideals of international brotherhood and peace, incorporated 
in charters and treaties. Could not the enterprise be 
informed by Christian witness? It was emphasized 
that men and women living in isolation need above all a 
firm personal spiritual life to enable them to survive 
in the materialistic atmosphere created by the presence of 
many atheists and cynics. A pertinent key was offered by 
Brother Laurent: In the light of the freedom offered by 
the incarnation, let your humanity be apparent first and 
foremost. In his summing-up the chairman spoke of the 
members of the group in their professional relationships 
as the precursors of a Christian society in which all 
barriers of nationality, denomination and race shall col- 
lapse. 

“The week-end concluded with discussion of follow-up 
to new-found unity. Though preparing for a retreat im- 
poses a heavy burden on over-worked professional men 
and women it was agreed that at least one should be held 
each year. The group hopes to sponsor monthly meetings, 
at each of which a problem related specifically to the 
Christian vocation in international civil service will be 
considered—with speaker, discussion and prayer. Though 
for the moment the membership consists of already com- 
mitted Christians, as work and study develop the need for 
evangelistic outreach may very well arise.” 

(The continuing program of the group is described in 
Christian Century, July 6, 1960.) 


Fourteen Jewish Personalities 


“Only in America (to borrow from Harry Golden) has 
the Jew in the modern world been free to express” his 
social vision. This generalization appears in Albert Vor- 
span’s book, Giants of Justice (New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1960. $3.75). The book contains short 
biographies of 14 “great American Jews of this century 
and their contributions to social justice.” The author is 
director of the Commission on Social Action of the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations. 
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In selecting personalities for these word portraits, Mr. 
Vorspan has ranged widely and included men and women 
of many schools of thought. He included Henry Cohen, 
of Texas, “an articulate anti-Zionist,” a beloved rabbi of 
the Galveston Jewish community; Lillian Wald, founder 
of Henry Street Settlement; Louis D. Brandeis, attorney 
of the people and for the people, jurist, and Zionist ; Albert 
Einstein, called in this book “poet of science”; Stephen 
Wise, “God’s angry prophet,” founder of the Free Syna- 
gogue in New York; Henrietta Szold, builder of the large 
organization of Jewish women, Hadassah ; Edward Israel, 
“young religious New-Dealer,” prophet of Reform Juda- 
ism known also for inter-faith cooperation; Abraham 
Cronbach, “voice in the wilderness . . ., gentle idealist in 
a world at war with his ideals.” 


“Technical Assistance in Brief’ 


The United Nations, New York, has published the 6th 
edition of a leaflet, 1959, title above, describing the various 
programs of the U. N. and Specialized Agencies, from 
which the following material is reproduced : 

“Hunger, disease, poverty and ignorance are the daily 
lot of the two thirds of mankind inhabiting the world’s 
less developed areas. Only one quarter of the world’s 
people can expect, on the average, to live beyond the age 
of thirty-eight. At least half of humanity is ill-fed and 
illiterate. Three out of every four have an average [cash] 
income of no more than $70 a year... . 

“One international manifestation of these social forces 
and beliefs is to be found in the constant concern of the 
United Nations and its related specialized agencies with 
ways of raising the living standards of the mass of man- 
kind through economic development. 

“To make fuller and better use of their human and 
material resources, the less developed countries need not 
only money and machines to forge the tools for economic 
and social betterment, but also manpower with the proper 
know-how for using these tools, whether they be simple 
scythes, complicated generators, or adding machines to 
calculate the statistics so essential for devising and ad- 
ministering effective development policies.” 

To help skilled personnel increase “the amount of know- 
how at their disposal for speeding economic progress, the 
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Member States of the United Nations and other wor 
bodies related to it as ‘specialized agencies’ have set 

a multinational fund, from which there may be drawn 
not money but skills, and which takes the form of techn). 
cal assistance programs. 

“These programs make it possible for a country jy 
need of technical aid to draw on the skills and experience 
of a multitude of nations with differing kinds of economi 
and social development, with differing social and cultural 
patterns. The programs aim at supplementing the efforts 
of the less developed countries to strengthen their national 
economies, promote their economic and political inde. 
pendence and raise the levels of economic and social wel. 
fare of their entire populations. 

“Help is given only at the request of a government. As 
far as possible, it is given to that government in the form 
desired, for the skill-sharing operations of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies are aimed at helping 
countries to help themselves. They are not intended to 
impose changes on those seeking aid... . 

“The international programs are cooperative, mutual aid 
activities also in that all Members of the United Nations, 
the less developed and the more developed, have an equal 
say in shaping the policies for these programs, in devising 
and improving the administrative machinery for their 
operations. . . . 

“Services obtainable from the United Nations Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration cover such matters as indus- 
try and mining, general economic development, trade pro- 
motion, power and oil production, flood control, the de- 
velopment of water resources, statistics, public adminis. 
tration, housing, town and country planning, community 
development, rural and social welfare, and surface trans- 

“The international organizations have been in the busi- 
ness of pooling skills long enough to have applied several 
useful ways of spreading technical knowledge. 

“Backbone of their programs, perhaps, are the experts 
in the field. More than 12,000 experts, of whom 8,000 were 
provided under the expanded programs. 

“Economic development problems are seldom capable 
of quick or spectacular solution. But it is possible to cite 
many early results of the multilateral skill-sharing opera- 
tions of the United Nations and specialized agencies, such 


“Complete reorganization of Paraguay’s postal service, 
which is now regarded as a model operation. 

“Thousands of illiterates in Colombia taught by radio 
to read and write. 

“Rice production in Egypt increased to such an extent 
since 1953 that rice ranked second only to cotton in Egyp- 
tian exports in 1956 and 1957. 

“Orchard crops in the hilly areas of the State of Uttar 
Pradesh, India, substantially increased (e.g., peach crops 
rose from 1,200,000 Ibs. in 1953 to nearly 3,000,000 in 
1956), thus making it possible to set up a fruit-packing 
industry. 

“The transition from poverty and misery to a better 
life remains, however, a long and arduous process. More 
and continuing technical assistance is one of the many 
essentials for making that transition. Hence the im- 
portance of the skill-sharing programs of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies. 

“They have begun to show what multilateral aid on a 
global basis can do to supplement what the less devel- 
oped lands are doing on their own. The needs of these 
countries may far outrun the existing resources for such 
aid. But they do not outrun its possibilities.” 
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